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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, edited by 
Harry Thurston Peck, M. A., Ph. D. Illustrated. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1896. Pp. xv + 1701. 

The genesis of most dictionaries and books of reference is an interesting 
subject for investigation, and the portly and comely volume before us is 
no exception to the rule. 

The preface leads one to suppose that the larger part of the biographical 
and geographical material is based upon Anthon's revision of Smith's 
Classical Dictionary, 1852. It would have been more accurate to refer 
specifically to Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary (London, 1852) as the 
source of a very large number of the minor articles which appear in this 
work. An examination, for instance, of pages 78, 8o, 82 of Harper will 
show the importance of this little volume in the compilation of the new 
work. Several minor errors would have been avoided if an independent 
abridgment of the Anthon revision had been made oftener. 

The preface also states that the archaeological portion of the dictionary 
is based in part, but only in part, upon Anthon's revision of Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 1846. This statement is quite 
correct, but the dependence of the new work upon that dictionary is slight, 
and no serious injustice would have been done if special attention had not 
been called to it in the preface. Nor will any one criticise the editor for 
placing his main reliance in archaeology upon more recent works. 

Certainly neither of the volumes revised by Anthon so long ago was 
essential to the production of Harper's Dictionary. But this assertion 
cannot be made of the third edition of Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, London, 1890-91 ; nor of Seyffert's Dictionary of Class, 
ical Antiquities, &c, revised and edited, with additions, by Nettleship and 
Sandys, London, 1891. In the absence of either of these works there 
might have been a Harper's Dictionary, but it would not have been this 
dictionary. 

A few extracts are found in this work from the second edition of Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (1848), but the drafts upon the 
third edition have been frequent and copious. To illustrate the important 
place which it holds in the production of the Harper, it may be stated that 
about one hundred articles appear to have been based upon it under the 
letters A and B, of which a large majority are substantially in the words of 
the original. In a few cases the articles in the third edition of Smith are 
identical with those in the second edition. In such cases it may be fair not 
to emphasize the dependence of Harper upon the last edition. 
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The topics are, however, treated in Smith on too liberal a scale for the 
scheme of this work, and therefore the original articles have been cut 
down, sometimes by condensation, more often by omissions. That is, 
most of the articles from this source are, in the main, in the original words, 
but with a less complete treatment of details. The editor has usually 
made his selections and omissions with judgment, and in such a way as to 
bring over the gist of the subject, though necessarily the abbreviated matter 
sometimes makes the impression of incompleteness in comparison with the 
original (e. g. Areopagus). This, however, could not be avoided if the 
whole field of ancient knowledge was to be covered within the compass of 
a single volume. 

Of the articles drawn from Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, third edition, may be cited a few titles as examples of the 
prominent place which this work holds in the compilation of Harper's 
Dictionary : Abacus, Achaean League, Acta, Aes, Agrariae Leges, Ambar- 
valia, Anulus, Arcus (arch), Areopagus, Athletae, Aurum, Balneae, Bona, 
Breviarium Alaricianum. 

The scale and method of the Harper have often necessitated slight 
changes in order to unite properly passages not originally connected. The 
editor has also exercised an independent judgment in modifying or reversing 
statements (cf. Antefixa), in making many minor additions, and in numerous 
verbal changes, sometimes obviously on grounds of taste, often without 
any obvious reason. Such changes are especially common in the opening 
lines of the articles. 

Seyffert's Dictionary has for its field not only Antiquities, but also 
Mythology, Religion, Literature, Art, and the Biography of authors, artists 
and philosophers. Hence from its wider field and from the fact that the 
scale of treatment of topics was satisfactory, the obligation to this volume 
in respect to the number of articles adopted from it is even greater than 
to Smith's Dictionary. For example, more than eighty articles under the 
letter A are to be credited to this source. In most cases these articles are 
transferred bodily, though with occasional verbal changes. Seyffert prints 
Greek words in Roman letters, while Harper substitutes the Greek form. 
In Seyffert the historical present tense is somewhat overworked, especially 
in mythological articles, but the editor of Harper prefers a past tense. 
Seyffert rarely gives any bibliography, but this is often supplied in Harper, 
and sometimes illustrative references to English literature are added. 

Among the more important articles due to Seyffert under the letter A are 
the following : Acropolis, Aediles, Anaxagoras, Aphrodite, Apollo, Archi- 
tectura, Archon, Ares, Argonautae, Aristophanes, Arma, Astrqnomia. 

The obligation to Smith and Seyffert is, however, by no means limited 
to the earlier letters of the alphabet, as a chance examination of almost 
any page will show. For example, from Smith are taken also the articles 
Caelatura (seven columns, slightly reduced by omissions), Domus (thirty- 
five pages reduced to sixteen and a half), Theatrum (the letter-press some- 
what reduced, but some excellent cuts added), Vas (twenty-five columns 
reduced to five by omissions, leaving the impression of rather scanty 
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treatment for so important a topic in comparison with the original). From 
Seyffert have also been taken the following titles, as well as others here 
and there : Comoedia, Education (the first four columns), Eisphora, Fulcra, 
Heracles, Musivum Opus, Oslracismus, Philosophia, Pictura, Statuaria Ars, 
Tragoedia. 

Occasionally articles have a composite origin. For example, Augur, 
four columns, of which the first half-column and the final bibliography are 
from Smith, the intervening matter from Seyffert ; Aquae Ductus, three 
and a half columns, mainly from Smith (but reduced from twenty columns) 
with a half-column from Seyffert inserted ; Musica, six columns, mainly 
from Seyffert, but with two-thirds of a column on Notation drawn from 
Smith ; Servus, eight columns, of which six from Seyffert and a half-column 
from Smith ; Solon, mainly from Smith's Classical Dictionary, but with 
additions from Seyffert, including references to Aristotle, Ath. Pol.; 
Boeotarches, a quarter-column from the new and a column and a half from 
the old edition (1848) of Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. The effort to 
bring the articles up to date, as shown above, under Solon, is also shown 
by additions to the article Themistocles (from Smith's Classical Dictionary). 
It would have been well to make similar additions to the article Archon. 

The indebtedness to Seyffert is not limited to articles which the English 
editors have simply translated from the original Lexikon der klassischen 
Alterlhumskunde, but extends also to original contributions or additions 
made by them, as in the articles Fulcra, Musivum Opus, Philo, and Pictura. 
The preface expresses in complimentary terms a regret that similar addi- 
tions were not made by the English editors to all the articles. 

At this point justice to the editor demands the insertion of a paragraph 
from the preface: "In drawing upon these and all his other sources, the 
Editor has allowed himself the very greatest freedom. Whatever he has 
taken he has used in the way best adapted to secure the end he had in 
view. When material was, in its original form, precisely suited to his pur- 
pose, he incorporated it without a change. When change for any reason 
was desirable, he enlarged, condensed, modified, transposed, or para- 
phrased according to his conception of what was most needed in the given 
case ; and as the greater part of his work was compilation rather than 
original exposition, he wishes here to express his very great indebtedness 
to the many books that have been drawn upon. No acknowledgment can 
be too full or too comprehensive ; and if the completed work be found of 
service to the student of the classics, this result must be very largely due 
to the original sources whence so great a portion of the Dictionary is 
derived." 

This quotation accurately describes the method employed. The state- 
ment is frank and comprehensive. There is 110 concealment. But it 
remains a fact that very few people who consult a work of reference 
stop to read the preface to it. And as quotation marks are not used, 
except as they are brought over from the original article, and as even the 
special contributions secured from American or foreign scholars are not 
signed, there is no finger-post of any kind in the body of the work to dis- 
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tinguish one class of material from another, or to prevent the reader from 
getting a wholly wrong idea of the character of the book. Most students 
will be misled in this respect in spite of the candid avowal of the preface. 

But even if every one were to read the preface in full and understand 
thoroughly the composite sources of the work, the objections to the 
methods adopted in making it cannot be regarded as satisfactorily met. 
Both Smith's Dictionary and Seyffert's Dictionary are recent, both in 
English, both prepared at a large expense of time, labor and money, and 
both largely dependent upon the sales in the American market for their 
pecuniary return. It may very well happen that such return will be 
lessened by the new dictionary, and the question naturally arises whether 
there was any arrangement with the English publishers by which this use 
of their material was authorized. There is no hint of such authorization 
in the preface. If it was obtained, the fact should have been stated in the 
interest of both publishers and editor. In the absence of such a statement 
no one can justly protest if the reader assumes that the borrowed matter 
was taken without authority, and if public opinion fails to justify this 
method of compilation. 

It may be justly urged that there is a great mass of literary material 
which is, in substance at least, open to the free use of all men without the 
risk of criticism, and that all contributions to human knowledge made by 
scholars and scientists soon become merged in the common stock. Per- 
haps the matter in the old editions of Smith's dictionaries may be con- 
sidered as belonging to that class. But will any one claim that six years 
are enough for the completion of this communistic process ? It may, how- 
ever, be contended that these works were not copyrighted in this country, 
and so were legally open to republication here in whole or in part. And 
that is true. Whether that fact changes the essential character of the 
transaction is an interesting question in literary ethics upon which scholars 
are likely to have strong opinions one way or the other. Certainly there 
are people who are surprised to learn that the attractive literary wares of 
foreign scholars need the protection of the law to prevent their being 
offered for sale at a competing establishment in our own country. 

It is not the purpose of this article to present any exhaustive examina- 
tion and criticism of Harper's Dictionary. It is not possible within these 
limits to review half a dozen important works of reference, but that is 
what an adequate review of this volume would mean. But a few points 
of some interest may be noted. 

In transferring matter from other works it is inevitable that occasionally 
the errors and questionable statements of the original article will be 
included as well as its excellences. Only the most searching and coopera- 
tive editorial scrutiny could avoid this. And it will not be surprising if it 
prove that this volume is not wholly exempt from this kind of criticism. 

In the article Metallum contributed by Professor Percy Gardner to 
Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities the following passage occurs (not 
repeated, however, in Harper) : " In one passage of the Odyssey (IX 391) 
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knowledge is shown of the process of hardening iron by repeated plunging 
when hot in water." In the article Aes from the same competent hand, 
transferred with slight verbal changes from Smith to Harper, may also be 
found the following passage: "The abundance of copper sufficiently 
accounts for its general use among the ancients. We have a remarkable 
result of this fact in the use of x a ^ K£ v; and x a ^ Ke vetv where working in 
iron is meant (Horn., Od. IX 391 ; Aristot., Poet. 25)-" 

These two passages are consistent with each other and with the generally 
accepted view that x aAKt ""( w *s used not merely in its natural sense of a 
coppersmith, but also as a metal-worker in general (e.g. Od. Ill 432, where 
it must mean a goldsmith, whatever its meaning may be at IX 391). But 
in the next column of the same article (Aes) we find that the ancients 
"seem to have understood the art of hardening it [copper] by dipping it in 
water and exposure to air. There is a passage even in Homer which is 
supposed to allude to this process (Od. IX 391)." 

Superficially at least there seems to be an inconsistency between this 
passage and that which precedes. If ;raA/crfic is used in Od. IX 391, "where 
working in iron is meant," can it also be used in the same passage to mean 
a coppersmith tempering copper tools by a similar process? Certainly 
more clearness of statement was needed. The average student who con- 
sults this article will fail to understand how the same passage may refer to 
the working of both iron and copper, and it would have been well if the 
writer had cited authorities. Still further, it would have been well if the 
American editor had found space for the new evidence which has converted 
a supposition in Smith into a certainty in Harper. For while Smith 
cautiously states that the ancients "seem to have understood" the art of 
hardening copper, Harper says positively that "the ancients also under- 
stood " the art. 

The statement (from Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary) in the article 
upon Aristides that he was recalled from exile after the battle of Salamis, 
rather than before it, is, to say the least, open to question. 

The statement (page 126), taken from the same source, that Aristarchus 
"divided the Iliad and Odyssey into twenty-four books each," is incon- 
sistent with the more careful statement of p. 837 that Zenodotus "is 
thought to have been the first to divide " them thus. 

The statement on page 13, taken from Seyffert, that the Acropolis is 
"about 200 feet in height" is seriously at variance with the statement of 
page 149 that the hill is " 156 meters high." In neither case is it stated 
whether the reckoning is from the sea-level or the city below. The dis- 
crepancy will confuse most students. 

Mithridates remains son-in-law of Tigranes, instead of father-in-law 
(p. 1584), as in Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary from which the article 
is taken. (The same error occurs in the Anthon-Smith and even in the 
Marindin-Smith of 1894.) 

Under the article Ostracismus (from Seyffert) it is stated that this 
measure "was introduced at Athens in B. C. 509." (Under Clisthenes, the 
date is B. C. 508.) It would have been more exact to say that though 
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ostracism was legalized at Athens among the measures of Cleisthenes, it 
was first applied twenty years later (Aristotle, Ath. Vol. 22). 

The plan of Salamis on a fairly generous scale was hardly demanded to 
illustrate a five-line article in which there is a mere mention of the battle 
of Salamis without any details. The map adopted, however, silently com- 
mits the editor to the traditional view of the position of the hostile fleets 
within the narrow confines of the strait. This view has been hardly tenable 
since the publication of Professor Goodwin's paper in 1885 (Vol. I, Papers 
of the American School at Athens). 

The value of the Attic talent is almost as uncertain as that of the Amer- 
ican silver dollar. Under Eisphora it is just $1080; under Liturgia just 
$1180; under Numismatics "about $1000"; under Talentum "about $1180." 
Each of these articles is borrowed from Seyffert, in which the value of the 
talent is uniformly given as £200, or " about £200." 

Under Dotnus (p. 537, b) may be found the following statement : " In the 
palace of Odysseus the three hundred suitors of Penelope feasted in " the 
/leyapov. This sentence is taken, with the rest of the article, from Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiquities. But the Homeric account (Od. XVI 247 seqq.) 
represents the number of the suitors as one hundred and eight with ten 
retainers. That would seem to be enough. 

No such book is free from misprints and minor defects. A few may be 
noted : Artios for Atkos, p. 16, 1. 1 ; Ephesian History of Xcnophon for Ephe- 
sian History of Xenophon, p. 101, b ; the Achelous, instead of the Alpheius, 
called the largest river of the Peloponnesus, p. 109, b; Cleodacus for Cleo- 
daeus, p. 127, a; apvraiva for apvraiva, p. 186, b ; praefumium (twice) for 
praefumium, p. 192, b, top ; Wagen for Wagen, p. 200, a ; (lv. 30) for (lib. 
v. 30), p. 219, b, bot. ; Pergamun for Pergamum, p. 1065, b ; Mount Vesula 
for Vesulus, p. n 54, a; the omission of Argolis from the list of districts in 
the Peloponnesus, p. 1195, a; or for of, p. 1223, b, 1. 14; [B. C] 296 for 
196, p. 1430, a, 1. 4 ; uSeia for adeia, p. 1560, a; confusion due to misplaced 
commas in the article Eisphora. The revised spelling Munichia is found 
under Athenae, elsewhere Munychia. Under Artemis is found the cross- 
reference Elethyia. The patient seeker will finally find it under Ilithyia 
(to which one article is devoted in the body of the book and another in the 
Appendix). Under Barathron there is a very plausible cross-reference to 
Caedes, a title not to be found. Perhaps Ceadas was intended. The error 
by which the Laocoon (instead of Dirce) group is attributed to Apollonius 
of Tralles had already been corrected in the list of corrigenda in Seyffert, 
but it is reproduced in Harper (p. 101). 

The illustrations in Harper are abundant and of a much higher average 
quality than those found in Smith or Seyffert. In many cases articles 
borrowed from those sources are supplied with additional as well as better 
cuts. Poor illustrations are exceptional, but one marked instance is the 
cut of the Vatican Demosthenes. The cut of Tiryns is not called for at 
page 1068, especially as it is duplicated in its proper place, page 1587. A 
few of the cuts seem to be mere embellishments of the book rather than 
illustrations of the subjects. Such are some of the cuts taken from modern 
paintings. 
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The special contributions to this dictionary, according to the list in the 
preface, number somewhat over fifty (counting alphabetical Abbreviations 
as one article). They cover less than one hundred and fifty pages of the 
total seventeen hundred. The special contributions of the editor are 
additional to this amount, but no list of them is given, and there is no dis- 
tinction in the printing between them and other matter, but his influence 
may be traced in many articles known to be mainly borrowed, and often 
the changes and additions are distinct improvements. Several of the 
special contributions are from the highest authority in their special fields 
and are models of what such articles should be. In one or two cases the 
writer seems to have allowed himself, or to have been allowed, inadequate 
space for the complete presentation of an important topic. 

The scope of Harper's Dictionary is very comprehensive. It aims to 
include under a single alphabet the subjects of Archaeology, Art, Biography 
(including notices of classical scholars and philologians of the recent 
centuries), Geography, History, Language, Literature, Mythology, etc. It 
is thus a cyclopaedia rather than a dictionary in its scope, and, supplying, 
as it will, the place of several books of reference, it will prove a great con- 
venience to any one seeking information in an accessible and compact 
form. The student will find in it a wide and interesting range of informa- 
tion, attractively presented, and it will not occur to him to be fastidious or 
even inquisitive concerning the sources of that information. Thus the 
book will doubtless, as the editor hopes, "be found at least to have done 
something to promote the comprehensive, intelligent, and sympathetic 
study of classical antiquity" in this country. 

Williams College. O. M. FERNALD. 



L'Inno Omerico a Demetra. Con apparato critico scelto e un' introduzione. 
Di VlTTORIO Puntoni. Livorno, Raffaello Giusti, 1896. 8vo, viii, 165 pp. 

It is unfortunate that the work of which the Homeric Hymns at present 
stand most in need is also that which is most difficult to perform. There is 
still opportunity for something in the way of illustration and interpretation, 
though perhaps not very much. Dissection is always possible ; here every 
man can be a law unto himself without gainsaying, and establish his originality 
at a comparatively small expense. The real struggle comes in the restoration 
of the text, where leader after leader has fallen without catching even a 
glimpse of the Canaan of correctness. Perhaps, indeed, we have come to a 
standstill until such time as we may be able to enrich ourselves here also from 
the spoils of Egyptian tombs. 

The latest editor has chosen the easier way. He has not neglected the text, 
though he has added no improvement of his own, scarcely even a conjecture 
except such as result from and help to support his theories. Illustration and 
interpretation he has not attempted, except incidentally. By far the larger 
portion of his book consists of the Introduction of 124 pages, in which his 
argument concerning the origin of our present text of the Hymn to Demeter 
is set forth carefully and at length, though the author admits that he has left 



